The Story of British Diplomacy
a differently-worded document known as a counter-draft.    In   this   way   there    gradually   come    into existence,  a set of proposals,   whose general  tenor the  negotiators  approve.  Then   ensues   the   discussion   of   the   document,   article    by   article,   clause by   clause.     Alterations and   amendments   are  now proposed,    disputed   points   are    referred    by    the plenipotentiaries   to    their   respective  governments. After a length of time, which  varies according to the  subject-matter,   there is   elaborated   a   form   of words   satisfactory   to   all   the   parties    concerned. Signatures are now affixed; even after that the treaty does not come into force till there have been  exchanged by the signatories ratifications ; in monarchies these are given by the sovereign,  in republics  by the Chambers.     The method of procedure pursued in the  making of treaties  has  undergone  no great change since the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. To-day, however,   the plenipotentiary stands at one end  of a telegraph  wire whose  other extremity is held  by his  chief at home.    His  responsibility,   or consequently  opportunity,   of making   his   mark   by a personal contribution to foreign policy has become much less than formerly.
The European equivalent of the Oriental backsheesh traditionally connected itself with the treaty-making of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. In the September of 1793 the British ambassador at Naples, Sir William Hamilton, announces to the London Foreign Office the conclusion of a convention with the Neapolitan Government; he passes as a matter of course to the exchange of presents between the diplomatic staffs engaged on both sides. The sums distributed in
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